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THE SCHOOL DAYS OF 
HARRY S. TRUMAN: 
TYPICAL AMERICAN 


“Tuat boy could plow the straightest row of corn 
in the whole county,” declared his ninety-one year old 
mother when Harry S. Truman was nominated Vice- 
President of the United States. “He was a farmer 
who could do everything there was to do just a little 
better than anyone else.” 

Harry S. Truman, the thirty-third president of the 
United States (if you count Cleveland twice), was 
born May 8, 1884, in a small farmhouse still standing 
at Lamar, Barton County, Missouri. He was the son 
of John Anderson and Martha Ellen (Young) Tru- 
man. His father, who had himself built his home of 
white pine, was a farmer. There were two other 
children, a boy and a girl. 

“T learned to read when I was about four years old 
and from then on read everything I could get my 
hands on—histories and encyclopedias and everything 
ese,” Mr. Truman told the present writer, and con- 
tinued : 

Before I was twelve years old, I had read everything 
Mark Twain had published up to that time. I have the 
purported complete set of his works put out by Harpers, 
aud a lot of other publications of articles which have 
never been included in his books. 


Truman has continued his interest in Mark Twain, 
for in a postseript to a recent letter he wrote, “I am 
still telling Mark Twain stories.” 


By 
CYRIL CLEMENS 


MARK TWAIN SOCIETY, 
WEBSTER GROVES, MISSOURI 


Asked about his middle initial, Truman replied: 

My middle initial ‘‘S’’ is just an initial—it has no 
significance. It represents a compromise by my parents. 
One of my grandfathers had the first name Solomon, 
the other Shippe. Not Wanting to play favorites be- 
tween the two, my parents decided on the simple ‘‘S.’’ 


When the boy was about five years old, the family 
moved to Independence, Missouri, the county seat of 
Jackson County, some ten miles from Kansas City. 

Originally a trading post, Independence had be- 
come the starting place of the historic Santa Fe Trail, 
and the later Oregon Trail. It was a center of the 
Mormons around the year 1830. At the time the 
Trumans moved there, it was a typical Missouri town 
of some 6,000 inhabitants, the center of a rich farm- 
ing district. The fact that it was the county seat 
gave the boy a chance to observe the comings and 
goings of many politicians and those interested in 
county government—which might be called the hub 
of the American governmental system. 

He was a shy, rather quiet boy. All the mothers 
of the town knew him for the nice lad that he was. 
It is not recorded that he was in any scrapes. But 
this, however, did not mean lack of spunk, for every 
day he used to brave the jeers of his fellows to go 
regularly to his music teacher, carrying his music 
roll under his arm. In time he learned to play the 
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piano very well, and one of his schoolmates, Paul 
Rider, now professor of mathematics at Washington 
University, remembers that Harry used often to drop 
into his house to play the piano by the hour—mostly 
classics. 

When six years old, he started in at the Columbian 
ward school. The principal, Miss Caroline, who is 
still living, remembers him as an apt, amenable pupil; 
that mother used to visit the 
school from time to time to inquire about his prog- 
that mothers take the 


and she reealls his 


ress—something not many 
trouble to do. 

In the seat in front of him during his first year 
sat a little girl with brown hair and blue eyes named 
Wallace. He began to take quite a faney to 
her and was soon earrying her books to and from 


In 


answer to a recent question she said that she couldn’t 


Bess 
school—for their homes stood not far apart. 
remember when Harry began carrying her books, be- 


It was a regular Tom-Sawyer- 
She would be Harry’s first 


cause “he always did.” 
Becky-Thatcher affair. 
and only sweetheart. 
the town knew about their going together and ap- 


And as they grew older all 


proved. 

“Bess was a great girl,” recalls a schoolmate named 
Henry P. Chiles, “and was the first girl I ever knew 
who could whistle through her teeth. She could bat 
a ball as far as any boy in the neighborhood. 

“IT don’t want you to get the wrong idea about 
Bess,” he hastily adds, “for as she grew up she be- 
came very dignified—but she was quite a tomboy as a 
youngster.” 

On the other hand, Harry was prevented from 
playing baseball and similar games because of near- 
sightedness which forced him to wea 
So like the youthful Charles Dickens 
Dr. Rider, already 


an early age. 
he became a prodigious reader. 
quoted, remembers him as devouring historical novels, 
including many of Fenimore Cooper, those of Twain’s 
like the “Connecticut Yankee” and “The Prince and 
the Pauper,” Muhlbach’s “At the Court of Frederick 
the Great,” and the works of the Polish novelist, 
Henry Sienkiewicz. 

In 1897, at the age of thirteen, Harry entered In- 
dependence High School. teachers, 
Matilda Brown, is still living, and has given the 


One of his 


writer some very interesting details. 


Back in those days, the student didn’t go to school 
for frills of We didn’t have frills. 
Every boy and girl thought seriously about what he or 
They worked 


extra education. 


she would do after high-school graduation. 


towards their careers. 


There wasn’t any of the ‘‘ Mr.’’ and ‘‘ Miss’’ business. 
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I called them all by their first names—Charley, y,, 
Bess, Elmer, Mary, and all the rest of them. 17 aij, 
gone by the name of Tillie until I started teaching a 
took on the dignity of Matilda Brown. 

I taught English and history. Harry Truman jy 
history all four years and his friend, Charlie Ross, t, 
English. In and out of class they were the Closest gf 
friends. Charley was a natural student. He loved Dong 
and he and Harry always had their heads in Dod 
Charley liked reading and study better than spony » 
Harry had plenty of hunting and riding out on the far 
His people were th 
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Harry 
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nine miles from Independence. 
salt of the earth. 

After plowing and chores and chasing calves, Hyp 
didn’t come to school for exercise. When he got to tom 
he was glad to sit down and read and take advantag 
of the library. Besides, he was nearsighted and couli} 
play ball. 

The two boys were of different temperaments, but thy 
love of reading drew them together, especially since the 
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open. 





















were few boys in the class. The class of forty-one }yj — 
thirty girls, including, of course, Bess Wallace. dents 
The class adopted as its motto lines from Tennyson} app 
‘*Merlin and the Gleam’’ and called its annual Jk puted 
Gleam. Each Gleam since has contained an exact replicg anh 
of the sketch and motto chosen by that class: ce his 
es an 

Not of the sunlight, ty to 


Not of the moonlight, 1 th 
Not of the starlight! 
Oh young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 

After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam! 


Those boys and girls loved ‘‘ Merlin and the Gleam,’ <7 
and I always tried to impress them with the idea to gv 
on, follow on, not be stopped but keep eternal progres 
I always tried to beat that into their heads, as they si 
nowadays. The sketch of that first annual, with te 
motto, showed Lynette riding into the distance, but ft 
lowing was Gareth, the knight, youngest of Kiy 
Arthur’s nephews. 

They thrilled to the knights and adventures. 
them always to follow the gleam and before it vanishti 
get after it. They’ve been doing that forty-four yeat 
now. Besides the Trumans and Charley, Elmer Twym# 
became a famous surgeon, now living in California. . . 

We had school parties where all the students had § 
good time. But they’d be too tame for the youngsttl 
of today—they’d think them more like a mother-ant 
daughter get-together. 
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“Harry was always at the head of the class,” tt 
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. schoolmate Chiles, already quoted, “and active 
bie literary societies and such. He didn’t tear 
und and ride fast horses like the rest of us.” 

Harry Truman graduated from high school in June, 
1, and ever since he has taken a keen interest in 


ROFESSOR 


VirH September come registration and the new 
es. Most college teachers have experienced the 
tine many times before and September normally 
yuises few challenges. But September, 1945, will 
stitute a pronounced break with the past and 

the influx of war veterans—mature and ex- 
ant—to American colleges, The floodgates will 
open. Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
expected ultimately to receive government aid as 
dents under the GI Bill of Rights; and thousands 
| apply for matriculation in college. This long- 
ited onrush will augment the teacher’s responsi- 
ties, overspread his academic sancta, and certainly 
ehis work more diffieult. If the teacher acknowl- 
bes any debt to these men and feels any responsi- 










bty toward their future, he will aspire to under- 
ani their viewpoints and to fulfill the increased 

guirenents of his position. 

Jt may prove extremely difficult to understand the 

jtudes of the veterans. These new students—sur- 


ors of German 88’s and Japanese mortars—will 
un matured beyond their years, chafed by military 


ress, disillusioned, and saddened by the memory 
comrades left behind. They will consider that pro- 
Bor a friend who backed his government and did 


share, but will brook no expressions of patriotic 
biiment not substantiated by the record. Many vet- 
us, particularly those with extensive service over- 

will be affeeted by a general depression of spirits 
, 1a taedium vitae which only time can modify. 


he ere will be a large number of malcontents, entirely 
» Bepable of recapturing a zest for life. Many vet- 
i us will find the severe routine of scholarship both 

fous and unbearable and will forsake the campus 
a era few weeks. Some will be maimed and dis- 


led, grim reminders of the price of victory. And 
re will be a sprinkling of girl veterans, straight- 
‘ked young ladies from overseas and elsewhere, who 
laced men for combat duty. 

. fe” ‘ine, the veterans of World War II will be as 
Med as the uniforms they wore and will accordingly 


sent a conglomeration of problems. They will 


e experienced the frustrations, wastes, ironies, and 
Tows of total war, only to return to a society in 
tial turmoil and which offers a dubitable security. 
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the careers of his fellow students. Just lately when 
he was discussing old times with Charlie Ross who 
had been appointed White House press secretary, 
Truman named from memory all the forty-odd mem- 
bers of his graduating class! 


By 
GAYNOR PEARSON 


LIEUTENANT, USNR 


They may, as a consequence, be hard to handle, un- 
less the college trains them for an enlightened par- 
ticipation in the turmoil and the professor qualifies 
as the intrepid intermediary. Our colleges face their 
gravest challenge; our teachers, their hardest job. 

The college teacher will recognize and accept two 
distinct classes among veterans—those from the com- 
missioned ranks and those from the rank and file. 
The former will usually be older and farther along 
in college, while the latter will be younger and fresh- 
men or sophomores. When a professor has the two 
categories in the same class, he must beware of the 
“ninety-day wonders” and the “Captain Retreads” 
who attempt to project rank into the postwar class- 
room; the teacher’s obligation is to make it clear at 
the outset that majors and coxswains are graded by 
the same curve. But that teacher will fare best who 
recognizes the fundamental difference in the military 
backgrounds of the two and avoids the pitfalls likely 
to arise from confusing them. 

Most officer veterans returning to college should 
exemplify an adult determination to succeed in their 
studies, although some may have developed indolent 
habits. All will have had ample opportunity to de- 
velop a capacity for leadership and to become ae- 
customed to responsibility and teamwork. The young 
lieutenant who piloted his liberator and crew through 
the flak over Germany, or the young ensign who navi- 
gated his destroyer escort through Japanese waters, 
has known more real responsibility than most college 
professors experience in a lifetime. These men should 
prove capable, self-reliant students and susceptible to 
scholarly accomplishment; by virtue of their experi- 
ence, they should realize the maximum from their 
postwar college training. 

The former GI Joe will of course constitute the 
bulk of the student body—smiling, irrepressible GI 
Joe, who has made the world his demesne. Enfran- 
chised at last from the shackles of the service, he will, 
almost to a man, welcome this opportunity to make 
his mark in a civilian world, where, presumably, every 
man is as good as another, and the devil take the 
hindmost. Thousands of enlisted men have been wait- 
ing for a chance to work at something constructive, 
a chance at success in the arena of open competition. 
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These young men should, in general, prove responsive 
to good teaching and appreciative of the college pro- 
gram. To those who have known the privations and 
vicissitudes of total war, college life will seem at once 
a veritable paradise and a long-awaited opportunity. 
Consider the not unusual case of the midwestern boy 
who was taken by the Navy during his senior year 
in a prominent university. Sent overseas in a beach 
battalion, he landed with the Army in North Africa, 
then in Sicily, then again at Marseille. He won the 
Purple Heart on the coast of Normandy, but lost 
most of his shipmates. And at this writing, this same 
boatswain is in the Pacific, still landing with the 
troops, still eager to return to college. It is easy to 
imagine what a college degree will mean to this young 
American. 

The most difficult adjustment facing the veteran 
will be economic, except for a fortunate minority. 
The average veteran will find the restrictions of a 
reduced income, coupled with the insecurity of pri- 
vate employment, his principal burden and grievance 
in civil life. The American serviceman has grown 
accustomed to good pay, regular meals, comfortable 
The 
youthful flyer, for example, accustomed to earning 
and spending $350 a month, will not easily learn 
how to live on a mere fraction of that wartime in- 


housing, and medical care—with no layoffs! 


come; many servicemen, habituated to good wages 
and responsibility, will regard as wormwood the 
menial tasks traditionally contingent upon earning 
one’s way through college. Large numbers will have 
grown beyond their former vocations and will aspire 
for higher and more lucrative positions. But how- 
ever great the financial cleavage between the veteran’s 
military and civil status, his adjustment to the cir- 
cumstances and uncertainties of postwar employment 
will be more equable and tractable if he realizes that 
he has sympathetic and intelligent guidance from his 
college teachers and his dean. 

The veteran may appear disillusioned by influences 
as poisonous as the nightshade. The numberless 
strikes, official bungling, draft dodging, apparent 
insouciance, and wartime profiteering on the home 
front have not passed unnoticed; the crass favoritism, 
red tape, ponderous authority, illimitable waste, and 


unvarying regimen in the service have torn at his 


heart. The veteran will seem so disillu- 
sioned as to appear almost neurotic. And he will 
complain that a great fragment of his life has been 
Heaven spare him from 


average 


irrecoverably taken away. 
condescension, special privileges, USO’s, and fan- 
fare. His prevailing design—an empty dream !—will 
be to forget the war and return to the status quo ante 
bellum with no palaver. The teacher who partici- 


pated in this war or the last will understand this 
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predisposition, just as he will possess an appreciy 
tion of the veteran’s prejudices. Also, this Veter 
will disclose an ingrained distrust of authority ay 
an unyielding opposition to dogmatism. fp = 
prove an outspoken critic of outmoded lecture Dot 
antiquated teaching methods, and _ time-consyy 7 
curricula; in demanding the reasons for require 
courses and scholastic requirements, he may seey « 
relentless as the Abraham Jones who plagued Tho, 
Wolfe. | 

When the professor is confronted by the army ¢f 
veterans returning to his classrooms, he may vel be 
inspirited by several heartening factors. The veteny 
will prove better material than the unpredicta}j, 
adolescent who a few years before left the can) 
to join the colors. He will be better disciplined, 
better conversationalist, more of a gentleman, negty, 
more friendly and courteous, and more appreciatiy 
There will be less hazing qj 
campus. The dischargal 


6 


of his opportunities. 
fewer bonfires on the 
citizen-soldier should prove more self-reliant thy 
before the war, more intent upon doing his own thin. 
ing, more likely to call a spade a spade. Certainly 
he will be in better physical condition and a bette 
athlete. All veterans, except of course the casualties 
will return in exeellent health, a godsend 
nation’s athletic coaches. 

In teaching these exservicemen, the college instri. 
tor, whatever his field, will be obliged to acquire a 
some detail two knowledges: (1) a down-to-earth 
familiarity with the history of World War II, tle 
invasions and campaigns; and (2) a cognition of th 
individual student’s military background, his exper 
ences and service record. The teacher can pay 
higher compliment to a veteran than to reveal w 
acquaintance with the battles in which he parte: 
pated. The marine who lost a foot on Saipan wil 
admire the professor who can discuss the Mariani 
campaign, just as the soldier who fought in Nort 
Africa will flout the teacher ignorant of, say, ime 
Pyle’s “Here Is Your War.” The veteran will ar 
at no common understanding with the professor ¥! 
seeks refuge in an ivory tower. And the teacltt 
should also know, if time permits, the military rec" 
of every veteran in his classes. The War and ‘ 
Navy departments will provide any college with ‘hs 
information. The younger Ranger who gained a «lt 
tion should not be bracketed with the malfeasil! 
who deserted his ship, though both be scholars in tit 


same classroom. The veteran who fought brave! 


and served honorably should as a civilian receive “% 


fruits he deserves—scrupulous guidance and aulpé 
opportunity. 
service record should be made to prove his mettle. 


There is nothing mysterious about the psycholt! 
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’ the citizen-soldier, except in so far as his problems, 
adices, and aspirations reflect the circumstances, 
jes, and fluctuations of his environment, the bitter 
J the sweet of his experience. The resourceful 
yrofessor Will be able to understand the veteran, 
«ist him, and teach him, provided that the former 
rrives at a frame of reference based on a conscien- 
‘ous and sympathetie desire to facilitate the latter’s 
postwar adjustment. The teacher who remained a 
n throughout this war and the last must be 


re 


qviila 


Evenm?e@ . 
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prepared for some friction between himself and the 
veterans of his college; he can expect considerable 
deprecation and distrust. Upon the professor rests 


the burden of proving that his heart is in the right 
place; that he supported the war effort; that he 
recognizes the veteran’s contribution; that he is 
anxious to serve as the intrepid intermediary between 
the veteran and the college program. Otherwise, when 
the two are vis-a-vis, the situation will literally be 
one of the Veteran versus the Professor. 








AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NOVEMBER 
11-17, 1945 


Tue National Edueation Association, which has 
ponsored the enterprise since 1921, has announced 
hat the twenty-fifth American Education Week will 
be observed, November 11-17, 1945. The topic chosen 
os the theme of the week’s discussions and celebrations 
is “Education to Promote the General Welfare.” 

As has been its custom in the past, the associa- 
tion will prepare and distribute materials in the way 
pamphlets, leaflets, posters, prints, slides, radio 
scripts, films, and recordings which will be of aid to 


ischools, colleges, and civie organizations in planning 


for a fitting observance of Edueation Week, 1945. 
Lists of such materials may be obtained by addressing 
the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


D.C. 


)THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’S CONTRI- 


BUTIONS TO THE ATOMIC BOMB 


On December 2, 1942, a year after Pearl Harbor, a 


;group of scientists gathered under the west stands of 


Stagg Field on the University of Chieago campus “in 
what to an outsider would have seemed to be a foot- 
ball coach’s huddle at half-time.” But the men were 
engaged in the more important business of unleashing 
the power of the atom. “The experiment witnessed 
by the scientists on the Stagg Field squash court that 
lay, and which bore first fruit in the surrender of 
.. marked the turning point in research 
Which resulted in the atomie bomb. But for that 
experinent no bomb would have been possible.” 

Ihe event was reealled by Robert M. Hutchins, 
chancellor, in a diseussion of the central role played 


Japan 


by the university in work which culminated in the 
tease of atomie power. In keeping with security 
regulations, Chancellor Hutchins cited facts taken 
‘ ely from the official 50,000-word public report of 
the War Department. <A rel ase, August 17, of the 
University of Chi ago Office of Press Relations sum- 


? 














marized Dr. Hutchins’s discussion, in part, as follows: 


Some hint of the enormity of the university’s task and 
the output of its scientists, working with experts from 
throughout the country, was contained in the War Depart- 
ment’s statement that ‘‘it is estimated thirty volumes will 
be required for a complete report on the significant scien- 
tific results of researches conducted under the auspices of 
the metallurgical project.’’ The project was headed by 
Arthur Holly Compton, University of Chicago Nobel 
Prize physicist, and was centered on the Midway campus. 

In addition to being the scene of the first successful 
experiment with the chain-reaction process, a hazardous 
undertaking which had to be repeated on a larger scale 
elsewhere, the University of Chicago project discovered 
‘‘the known properties’’ of plutonium, the newly found 
element which goes into the atomic bomb... . 

It was on the basis of what was learned here about 
plutonium, ‘‘ gleaned from less than a milligram of the 
substance,’’ that the government went ahead with a plant 
at Hanford (Wash.) for the large-scale production and 
separation of the metal, according to the War Depart- 
ment. 

Both plutonium and U-235, a twin of the uranium atom 
discovered in 1935 by Professor Arthur J. Dempster, of 
the University of Chicago, can be used to effect explosion 
of the atomic bomb. 

Plutonium, the new element, is obtained in the follow- 
A chain reaction is started, involving nat- 
ural uranium. In the the 
U-235 isotope of uranium, neutrons (uncharged particles) 
Some of these are absorbed by the U-258 


ing fashion. 


fission (breaking down) of 


are emitted. 


uranium, and become U-239, another uranium twin. 
U-239 emits a beta particle (high-speed negatively 


charged particle), and neptunium, the other newly dis- 
covered element, results. Neptunium, in turn, yields an- 
other beta particle and becomes plutonium. 

If not maintained, plutonium would give off an alpha 
particle (high-speed helium atom nucleus) and turn again 
into U-235. But this is so slow that plutonium is in 
effect a stable element. To 
tonium in necessary quantities the scientist had to per- 
This 


achieve production of plu- 


fect a self-maintaining nuclear-chain reaction pile. 















process, termed ‘‘the exciting halfway mark’’ by the War 
Department, was the one accomplished at Stagg Field on 
December 2, 1942, under the direction of Enrico Fermi, 
Nobel Prize physicist. 

The original chain-reaction pile was so small, however, 
that, on the assumption that one bomb would require 100 
kilograms of plutonium, the pile would have to be kept 
going for 70,000 years to produce a single bomb. 
an inter- 
mediate plant to serve both as pilot plant and as pro- 


Two needs immediately presented themselves: 


ducer of a few grams of plutonium necessary for experi- 
mental purposes, and a large main plant for production 
of plutonium on a relatively vast scale. The plants sub- 
sequently were established at Clinton (Tenn.) and Han- 
ford (Wash.), respectively. 

While these events climaxed certain phases of the uni- 
versity ’s activities, the story of its participation has roots 
in research going back three decades. In 1920, research 
pointing directly toward the release of atomic power was 
conducted by Professor William D. Harkins of the uni- 
versity faculty, who predicted that the nucleus of the 
atom would be found to contain another particle besides 
Har- 
kins believed that this undiscovered particle was made up 
of one electron and Twelve years later, 
Chadwick of actually the 
neutron, proving Harkins correct and earning for himself 
the Nobel Prize. 


The university’s interest in atomic-power research also 


the proton which bears the atom’s positive charges. 
one proton. 


James England discovered 


preceded the opening of the war. During its 50th Anni- 
versary Celebration in 1941, Dr. Compton held informal 
discussions here on the use of atomic power with such men 
as Professor E. O, Lawrence, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and James B. Conant, distinguished chemist and 
president, Harvard University. 

Further, on November 6 of that year, a month before 
Pearl Harbor, 
Academy of Sciences, with Dr. Compton serving as chair- 
man, met with officials of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development in Washington, D. C., and submitted its 
Q‘*third*? 


associates. 


a reviewing committee of the National 


famous report, written by Compton and his 
They made the following points: 

1. ‘A fission bomb of superlatively destructive power 
will result from bringing quickly together a sufficient 
mass of element U-235.’? 

2. ‘*The mass of U-235 required to produce explosive 
fission under appropriate conditions can hardly be less 
than two kilograms nor greater than 100 kilograms.’’ 

3. ‘*The available explosive energy per kilogram of 
uranium is equivalent to about 300 tons of TNT.’’ 

4. From one to 10 tons of U-235 would be required to 
devastate German military and industrial objectives. 

5. The separation of isotopes can be done in necessary 
amounts. 

6. ‘‘If all possible effort is spent on the program, one 
might expect fission bombs to be available in significant 
quantity within three or four years.’ 


Significantly enough, it was on December 6, 1941, 
the day before Pearl Harbor, that OSRD officials met 
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with Dr. Compton’s committee and proposed “alloy” 
effort. Dr. Compton was selected to direct one Te 
search program, and EK. O. Lawrence, of the Univer. 
sity of California, and H. C. Urey, of Columbia Uni. 
versity, the others. 


APHA TO ACCREDIT SCHOOLS OF pypzij 
HEALTH 

THE Committee on Professional Education of tip 
American Publie Health Association, of which Wil. 
liam P. Shepard is chairman, is undertaking g pro. 
gram for the accreditation of schools of public healt}, 
The initiative for this project came originally fro, 
the Association of Schools of Public Health jy , 
resolution adopted in April, recommending that the 
APHA “create a properly constituted accrediting 
body to carry forward progressively a list of yj. 
versities qualified with regard to program, personnel, 
and facilities, to offer adequate courses leading to the 
degrees of Master of Public Health, Doctor of Public 
Health, and the Diploma in Publie Health.” This wy 
followed closely by a similar request to the association 
from the Surgeon General’s Committee on Postwar 
Training of the Public Health Service. 

The association now announces the inauguration of 
the project with funds made available through the 
generosity of the Commonwealth Fund, and with the 
appointment of Charles-Edward A. Winslow, pui- 
fessor of publie health, Yale Medical School, as the 
counselor in charge of the investigative work. He 


will be aided by persons experienced in the adminis 
tration of health departments, chosen from various 
localities. 

Accreditation will be based on a visit to the institu- 
tion by a representative of the committee and other 
A copy of the report of the staff will be sub- 
mitted to the administrative head of the institution 
before submission to the Committee on Professionil 
Education, and the committee will provide a hearing 
Decisions 01 
| by 


to him or his representative if desired. 
the committee will be finally subjeet to approva 
the Executive Board of the association. In certall 
cases, provisional accreditation may be granted, svb- 
ject to the fulfillment of specified requirements within 
a stated time. 

It is planned to concentrate first on the basic 0m 
year of training qualifying for the degree otf Master 
of Public Health (in Canada, Diploma of Publi 
Health). At the same time, or subsequently, 2 ist 
of institutions will be accredited for the more a 
vaneed degree of Doctor of Public Health, perhaps 
involving specialization in particular administrat 
or clinical fields. 


The offices of the American Public Health As*- 
ciation are at 1790 Broadway, New York 19. Keg 


nald M. Atwater, M.D., is the executive secretar) 
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CULTURAL-COLLEGE LEADERS WARN 
AGAINST THE LIFTING OF PRICE 
CONTROLS 


Tue Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities has issued a warning against the lifting of 
price controls. This warning “represents the con- 
eopsus of leading agricultural-college authorities,” ac- 
cording to Roy M. Green, president, Colorado Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College (Fort Collins). The 
statement, as quoted in a press release from the col- 
lve, August 14, reads as follows: 

Farm people have an enormous faith in successful con- 
trol of inflation, A runaway price situation . .. while 
the pressure of civilian goods and services continues dur- 
postwar period, would spell disaster for 
Any decided rise in 


ing the early 
many farmers and their families. 
prices and wage rates during this period would add 
greatly to farm costs. When war demands taper off, 
shortages of farm products are likely to be replaced by 
surpluses. If prices are allowed to get out of hand now, 
farm prices then may nose-dive while many items of farm 
expense Stay up. 

The statement declared that the agricultural de- 
pression in the 1920’s and 1930’s was largely due to 
the inflated prices of World War I, adding that 
“farmers surely do not want to repeat that experi- 
ence.” Farm-land prices were singled out for spe- 
cial enphasis as follows: 


The lifting of price controls before the danger is past 
would open the door to a speculative boom. This would 
lead to the piling up of mortgage debts, which in many 
cases would be out of line with long-run farm earnings. 
Such a result would spell foreclosure and disaster for 
many farmers when the inevitable reaction sets in. Many 
returning war veterans would be among those victimized 
by exorbitant land prices. 


AGAIN: THE DENATURING OF THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
Tue letters from Charles H. Judd and James G. 

Johnson, published this week under “Correspondence,” 

ire typical of other communications received by the 

present writer regarding his remarks (SCHOOL AND 

Society, June 9) anent the apparent denaturing of 

professional schools of education. So far, indeed, all 

but one of these communications, like the letters here- 
th published, heartily approve of the denaturing 

(Unfortunately the single exception was not 

sent for publieation.) These facts seem to bear out 

the principal contention of the present writer as set 

‘orth in the initialed “Event” referred to—the conten- 

tion, namely, that the profession of education itself 

‘pparently is not interested in having the professional 


process, 


Llegrity of its professional schools safeguarded or 
even maintained. 
Finding himself on the unpopular side of contro- 
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verted issues in education is by no means a new ex- 
perience for the writer. In the present instance, his 
position is not only unpopular; it is decidedly im- 
politic. It happens that this modest journal, his sev- 
enth year as editor of which the writer begins with 
this number, draws its support in much larger volume 
from the liberal-arts colleges than from the teachers 
colleges and other professional schools of edueation. 
His continued championship of the latter, therefore, 
may have the result of making this seventh year the 
beginning of a permanent “sabbatical.” However, 
until another spokesman for the teachers colleges and 
the university schools of education appears in the 
offing, he will continue to offer his small mite in their 
defense, even though it may cost him his editorial job. 
(Perhaps this reflects a “martyr-complex” that may 
have been disintegrating his personality for, lo, these 
many years!) 

There is, of course, much that is true and conse- 
quently justified in the arguments advanced by Messrs. 
Judd and Johnson. Neither of these writers, how- 
ever, seems to touch the heart of the problem. Dr. 
Judd gives us an opening for a reply in his refer- 
ence to the “disadvantages of teachers colleges across 
the street, if not across the railroad tracks, from in- 
stitutions of higher learning.” Although Dr. Judd 
“thinks it undesirable to mention any institutions in 
particular,” every professional student of education 
san hazard a guess as to one institution “in par- 
ticular” that he has in mind. This, in point of en- 
rollment the largest professional school in the world, 
is located, it is true, “across the street” from the uni- 
versity with which it has been affiliated for nearly 50 
years. Indeed, it is separated from the main uni- 
versity campus not only by a street but also by a 
high iron fence, and the latter is even more symbolic 
of the institution’s separate corporate existence than 
is the former. 

Now it happens (although it has not “simply hap- 
pened”) that this professional school of education has 
exerted, not only upon American elementary and 
secondary schools but also upon educational systems 
throughout the world, an influence far surpassing that 
of any other American institution of higher learning, 
whether “professional” or not—perhaps, indeed, with 
reference particularly to elementary education, an in- 
fluence more widespread and pervasive than that of 
all other institutions combined. 

One may be thoroughly justified, of course, in ask- 
ing whether this influence has been, in all respects, 
wholly salutary. The writer, himself, has expressed 
some doubts as to this. But these remarks are beside 
the point just now. The ‘point is that the influence 
of this institution has been vast, pervasive, and funda- 


mental. And in the symbolism of the intervening 
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street and the high iron fence lies the reason. Be- 
cause it has been spatially, fiscally, and corporately 
independent, this institution has been free to meet the 
needs of the lower schools as it has conceived of these 
In doing this, it has been able to develop in 
its staff and in its tens of thousands of students a 
professional enthusiasm, a professional loyalty, and a 
professional consciousness and conscience which, we 
venture to assert, could never be developed by an in- 
stitution that relegates the professional study of edu- 
cation to a dim and uncertain background—much less 
by an institution that is afraid or ashamed even to 
To live 
“across the tracks” may not be pleasant, but to live 
on the “right side” of the tracks at the cost of one’s 
professional self-respect is several shades more de- 


needs. 


recognize a professional purpose by name. 


basing. 

These contentions, in the writer’s judgment, are cen- 
tral and fundamental. The criticisms of professional 
schools of education advanced by Messrs. Judd and 
Johnson are, by comparison, superficial in the sense 
that, while they refer to recognized faults, these faults 
are such as can be corrected without sacrificing the 
professional integrity of the professional school or 
Some of the faults, indeed, were quickly cor- 
rected by the teachers colleges once they were per- 


college. 


mitted to expand from a two-year to a full four-year 
collegiate status. 
four-year 


As long ago as 1930, a group of 
teachers colleges preparing high-school 
teachers were requiring more subject-matter courses 
and fewer technical courses in “education” than were 
a comparable group of liberal-arts colleges that also 
prepared high-school teachers. Recognizing that wide 
horizons and a broad background of “general” eul- 
ture are essential ingredients of every teacher’s pro- 
fessional equipment, they were even then, as far as 
stated requirements were concerned, “beating their 
rivals at their own game.” 

The current criticisms of the professional schools, 
especially some of those voiced by Professor Johnson, 
have their basis, not in the fact that the schools are 
professional, but rather in the fact that, in propor- 
tion to their enrollments and in the light of the fun- 
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damental publie service they are called upon to render, 
they have been and still are supported, whether by tax. 
ation or by private benefactions, with a Penury that 
renders their condemnation a tragic injustice, Small 
wonder that the state teachers colleges are Willing to 
reject the professional title if thereby they can increas 
their prestige, attract more and perhaps better gy. 
dents, and add materially to their financial resource 

But should education as a profession remain gilen; 
under the stigma that is the inescapable implication of 
this situation?—W. C. B. 


OPENING ».HE SCHOOLS IN YUGOSLAvis 


From Yugoslavia, where UNRRA has taken over 
from the military authorities the responsibility for 
relief supplies and services, an UNRRA official wrote 
shortly before V-E Day: 


It is a noteworthy fact that the Dalmatians are ope. 
ing their schools as soon as possible after an area is 
liberated. The Gymnasia in Sibenik were enrolling’ stu- 
dents on March 11 and beginning instruction the follow. 
ing day. The Okrug official in charge of education in. 
formed me that he had great difficulty in procuring 
teachers and would have to use some who had been stu: 
dents when the schools closed because of the German 
invasion in 1941. 

The elementary schools in many cities and villages have 
been operating for several weeks. I believe it is note’ 
worthy that the two languages that will be taught are 
English and Russian, instead of those previously taught— 
French, German, and Italian. 

On the road from Sibenik to Drnis there is a one-room 
school—one teacher and 106 pupils. The classes are run 
in three two-hour shifts—the first period for the youngest 
children, the second period for the older children, and 
the third period for adults who want to learn to write 
and read. The children are given one meal a day (soup, 
pasta, some milk, and sugar). The little room was cold 
and yet friendly. The children sat on long benches about 
ten deep. All were wrapped up, some in rags. 

There were only a few pencils, and children brought 
any kind of paper they could get hold of. Some wrote on 
newspapers, leaves torn from old books, old wrapping 
paper, and even sticks of wood. They had one small 


blackboard. 
e - 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

ALBERT Ray OLPIN, director, Research Foundation, 
the Ohio State University, will become president of 
the University of Utah, July 1, 1946, succeeding Le- 
Roy E. Cowles, whose appointment to this post was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, October 25, 1941. 
Dr. Olpin was with the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
from 1926 to 1934, and later served as director of re- 











search for the Kendall Mills in North Carolina. He 
has also been acting chairman, National Association 
of Manufacturers. 
James D. Hosxrys, president, University of Ten- 

mt ‘ ; : -a) f+} 

nessee (Knoxville), has been re-elected for his tweilt 
consecutive year. 
M. J. Horsu, superintendent of schools, West View 
(Pa.), has been appointed president, West Virgil 
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t, stitute of Technology (Montgomery), succeeding 
x dward 5. Maclin, resigned. 


gisrer Mary JOSEPHINE, B.V.M., has been ap- 
inted president, Mundelein College (Chicago 40), 
«ceeding Sister Mary Justitia, B.V.M., who retires 
) September. Formerly dean, Clarke College (Du- 
que, Iowa), Sister Mary Josephine has, for the 
ast year, been provincial superior in one of the four 
F rovinees of the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. The ap- 
intment was announced by Mother Mary Josita, 
VM, superior general of the Congregation, and 
birman of the Board of Trustees, Mundelein College. 


T Georce H. Hanp will sueceed Joseph Rosier as 
t besident, Fairmont (W. Vo) State College, on Sep- 
e mber 15. Dr. Rosier (who served, by appointment, 

U.S. Senator from West Virginia, 1941-43) be- 
, bues president emeritus, September 1. Dr. Hand, 
q pruerly on the faeulty of Ohio Wesleyan University 
ni of Denison University (Granville, Ohio), was the 
st price administrator for West Virginia under the 
PA. 


‘ \. G. Pererson, director of training, Plattsburg 
Hl .. Y.) State Teachers College, has been elected 

resident, Eastern Montana State Normal School 
é Billings), succeeding Lynn B. MeMullen, who has 
ached the age of retirement. Dr. McMullen was the 
st president of the school, which was opened in 


D7 


pal. 


James CREESE, vice-president, Stevens Institute of 
chnology (Hoboken, N. J.), has been elected sixth 
esident of Drexel Institute (Philadelphia), to sue- 
ad George P. Rea, whose resignation was reported 
ScHOOL AND Society, April 22, 1944. Dr. Creese, 
veteran of World War I, is known as a leader in 
¢ field of adult edueation and is at the present time 
airman of the exeeutive board of the American As- 
‘ation for Adult Education. He has made a num- 
tof surveys of the extramural responsibilities of 
lleves and universities. 


Frep HeLSABecK has been named dean, Lynchburg 
') College. Dr. Halsabeck was formerly state 
‘school counselor for southwestern Virginia, and 
te recently principal, Lee (Va.) Junior High 
tool. He was first appointed acting professor of 
tology at the college, sueceeding C. H. Grainger, 


slened, 


Wayne L, TOWNSEND, professor of law, Western 
serve University, has been appointed dean, Wash- 
k'on University School of Law (St. Louis), accord- 

‘0 an announcement, August 8, by Arthur H. 
‘ping chancellor. Dean Townsend succeeds War- 
r Fuller, who resigned last April to become general 
tusel of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
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Louis. He taught at Yale and Tulane universities 
before going to Western Reserve University in 1932. 


Stewart H. Smiru, superintendent of schools, Mid- 
dleburg (N. Y.), will sueceed Otis G. Wilson as dean 
of Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.). 


Henry Gopparp Owen, lieutenant, USNR, has been 
appointed dean, College of Letters and Science, Rut- 
gers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), effective at 
the termination of his duties in the Navy. 


FRANK CocHuRAN has been appointed dean, Brew- 
ton-Parker Institute (Mt. Vernon, Ga.), and director, 
department of Bible. Dr. Cochran recently returned 
from two years’ service in North Africa as an Army 
chaplain with the rank of captain. 

WALTER RUNDELL has been appointed dean, Lee 
Junior College (Goose Creek, Tex.), succeeding E. E. 
Anderson, who has resigned to go into business. 


Leon E. Dix, head of the department of mathe- 
maties, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), has been 
appointed acting dean of the university, succeeding 
Arthur E. Winslow, a member of the faculty since 
1900 and dean since 1932, who has retired because of 
ill health. Dr. Winslow was head of the department 
of civil engineering before his appointment as dean. 


Wier C. Sirsa, head of the department of anat- 
omy and athletic director, Tulane University (New 
Orleans), has been appointed dean, Louisiana State 
University School of Medicine, effective September 1, 
according to an announcement, August 10, by W. B. 
Hatcher, president. 


KENNETH R. Osporne, head of the department of 
music, Davidson (N. C.) College, has been appointed 
head of the recently enlarged department of fine and 
applied arts, University of Arkansas (Fayetteville). 

THE following staff changes have been made at the 
Western Michigan College of Education (Kalama- 
zoo): Manley M. Ellis, professor of education, has be- 
come head of the department of education, succeeding 
George H. Hilliard, who will devote full time to his 
duties as director of student guidance and personnel. 
Harold Blair, for 30 years a member of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, has been named acting head of 
the department, succeeding John P. Everett, who re- 
tired, July 1. Mr. Everett joined the faculty of the 
college in 1914, after five years’ teaching at the Mich- 
igan State Normal College. He would have completed 
50 years of service in the schools and colleges of 
Michigan on January 1, 1946. 


APPOINTMENTS as follows have been announced by 
Jennings B. Sanders, president, Memphis (Tenn.) 
State College: A. S. Rudolf, formerly head, depart- 
ment of science, State Teachers College (Troy, Ala.), 
has been made a professor of biology; Raymond J. 
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Coltharp, of the State Teachers College (Statesboro, 
Ga.), becomes an associate professor of industrial 
arts; and Mrs. Celia Pope Campbell, of the library 
staff, Purdue University, has been selected as li- 
brarian. 

JoHN RicHAarD WILMETH, associate professor of 
social science, Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege (Maryville, Mo.), has been elected associate pro- 
fessor of social science, Central Washington College 
of Education (Ellensburg), to replace Elaine Forsyth 
who has resigned to join the research staff of the 
Citizenship Education Study, Detroit. Jerome C. 
Lillie, of the Grant High School, Portland (Ore.), has 
been elected associate professor of physical education 
and coach in football and track. 


WILLIAM E. LAWRENCE, assistant professor of soci- 
ology, Western Reserve University, has been made an 
associate professor. 


F’. E. Weyer, dean, Hastings (Nebr.) College, will 
spend the first seven months of the present academic 
year as a teacher of educational psychology and guid- 
ance in one of the Army’s European study centers. 
Louis Douglas, assistant professor of social science, 
will serve as acting dean during Dr. Weyer’s absence. 


THE following appointments have been announced 
by the University of California: Lieutenant (j.g.) 
Forrest Bennett, Lieutenant (j.g.) Dominie Brace, 
Lieutenant A. R. Captain Charles Horne 
(USMCR), and Lieutenant Maurice Nestrud, assist- 


Dawe, 


ant professors of naval science and tacties (Berke- 
ley); J. Russell Esty, assistant professor of bacteri- 
ology (San Francisco); Walter Foy, assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting (Berkeley) ; Ewald Grether, pro- 
fessor of accounting and dean, School of Business 
Administration (Berkeley); George Hand, assistant 
proiessor of English (Santa Barbara); Katherine 
Kendall, assistant professor of nursing (San Fran- 
cisco); Maleolm MacLean, professor of education 
(Los Angeles); Wilson Little, associate professor of 
education (Berkeley); Cora Miller, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economies (Santa Barbara); Charles 
Patten, assistant professor of phvsies (Berkeley) ; 
Alfred Sigerist, assistant professor cf foreign Jan- 
(Santa Jean Warren, 
professor of home economies (Davis); M. A. Wenger, 
assistant professor of psychology (Los Angeles). 


Jarbara) ; assistant 


guages 


At Rutgers University, the following appointments 
have been made, according to a recent announcement 
by Robert C. Clothier, president : Henry Charlton 
Beck, of Pennington (N. J.), an author of several 
books on New Jersey folklore, has been made editor 
of the Rutgers University Press, succeeding Donald 
F. Cameron, who has become university librarian ; 
B. Gregory Hewlett, a former city editor of the New 
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York office of the Associated Press, has been nay, 
director of alumni and public relations to Slee 
Karl Reed Silvers, whose appointment as dean of = 
was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, December 
1944; John Winchell Riley, Jr., formerly aggiss, 
professor of sociology, New Jersey College for y, 
men, has been appointed professor of sociology; Rig 
ard Bulger Schlatter, formerly senior tutor, Aj 
House, Harvard University, has been appointed ay, 
ciate professor of history; and Ellwood Meachy 
Hammaker, analytical chemist, General Electric (jy 
pany, becomes an assistant professor of chenisy 
Six staff members have been promoted to profess 
ships: Gilbert H. Ahlgren (farm crops), Janes j 
Allison (physiology and biochemistry) ; Max Gideg 
(economies) ; Helgi Johnson (geology) ; Rudolf ky 
(English); and William Rieman, III (analytig 
chemistry). 


ALEXANDER WETMORE, secretary, Smithsonian } 
stitution, and Lyman J. Briggs, director, Natia 
Bureau of Standards, have been elected to life ney 
bership on the Board of Trustees, the George Was 
ington University. 

KENNETH E. Situ, professor of ceramics, Tula 
University, is serving during the academic year, | illia 
46, as a visiting professor at the School of Fine Ar 


’ 


mpery 
Iden: 


Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


ul 


J. H. Lancaster, formerly assistant professor ¢ 
library science, University of Lllinois, has been, su 
June 1, librarian of the George Peabody College iq 
Teachers Division of the Joint University Libran 
(Nashville, Tenn.). Dr. Lancaster is also associ on | 
professor of library science, the George Peaboigiibars, 


per 





Hen 


nden 


Library School. 


Mivprep Fiscuer has been appointed instructor! 
art, Knox College (Galesburg, IIl.), filling the vacant 
‘aused by the resignation of Helen Leon. ki 
Fisher has taught at the Tudor School (Indianapolis 


and at Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.). _— 


—_ 

THE REVEREND CarLo Rosst, 8.J., on a 1!-moll 
leave of absence from the University of San Fr 
cisco, is carrying on philological investigation 
Brazil under a grant from the Division of Cui 
Cooperation, Department of State. 


tion. 


CLAY 
| «¢o) 
nshuy 
Onon 

Mrs. Win1rreD R. Lona has been appointed acti 
executive secretary of the American Associatidl 
Junior Colleges, effective June 1, 1945, Mrs. la 
sueceeds Walter C. Eells, whose resignation Wa ™ 
ported in ScHoot anpD Soctery, May 12. 


Byrri 
ntra 
posit) 
7 rity 

Aprian J. Dawson, of Hoisington (Kans.), . 
been appointed field organizer in the new post2™ 
uate medical program which is offered by the Ext 
sion Division, University of Kansas, beginning ' 


Brt ( 
perin 


ld (] 








preMBER 1, 1945 


nany , The program has been arranged by the division 
»{ the University of Kansas School of Medicine in 
operation with the Kansas Medical Society and the 


ate Board of Health. 















(iypp HissonG, dean, College of Education, Bowl- 
o Green (Ohio) State University, has been ap- 
inted by Governor Frank Lausche as state superin- 
ndent of publie instruetion for the constitutional 
rm of four years. Dr. Hissong has obtained a leave 
absence from the university for his term. During 
is leave, Walter A. Zaugg, professor of education, 
J] serve as executive chairman of the College of 
jucation, and Herschel Litherland, associate pro- 
<sor of education, will serve as director of teacher 


Aucation. 


S Tue following appointments in the Virginia State 
epartment of Publie Instruction were announced, 
ugust 10, by Dabney S. Laneaster, state superin- 
ndent: Orville W. Wake, former dean, Lynchburg 
‘a.) College, has been named assistant state super- 
sor of high schools; Merele Davis, former director 


instruction, Henrieo County schools, becomes as- 
stant state supervisor of elementary schools; Mar- 
Tulummeret Townes, former superintendent cf schools, Prince 
1945 illiam County, has been appointed assistant state 
» \rmpervisor of Negro elementary schools; and Mrs. 


; lena Davis, former professor of music, Virginia 


for Negroes (Ettrick), becomes state 





bpervisor of musie for Negro schools. 
ge I Henry L. Morrison has been appointed superin- 
prandimendent, Wahpeton (N. D.) Indian School. Mr. Mor- 
kon has been in the Indian Service for thirty-three 





bars, and goes to Wahpeton from the principalship 
the Flandreau (S. D.) Indian School. 


M. S$. Roact has been named superintendent of 
hools for the Masonie Home, Fort Worth (Tex.). 





polis M. J. Haccerty, for the past five years superin- 
ndent of schools, Kerkhoven (Minn.), has resigned 
teept a position in the state department of edu- 


hor 


ons | Clay J. ANDERSON, of the department of economics 


bi commerce, Central State Teachers College (War- 
usburg, Mo.), has resigned to accept a position as 
vais ‘homie analyst, Research Division, Federal Reserve 


DK, St. Louis. 


WestraLt, of the department of physies, 


tre] Qtad m . 
vas iiral State Teachers College, has resigned to take 
Position in the department of education, Butler Uni- 
ely (Indianapolis). 
yr'4 Br CE KR r . ° ° 
t-o7a ’UcE E. WHEELER has been appointed assistant 


Estel Perintendent and director of instruction, Spring- 
> th b| (T) : . 
ig ' (Ill.) publie schools, according to an announce- 
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ment, August 14, by Robert B. French, superin- 
tendent. 


Recent Deaths 


FRANCES BOHANNON, retired head of the piano de- 
partment, Tennessee College for Women (Murfrees- 
boro), died, August 10. Miss Bohannon began her 
service at the college in 1908 and retired in 1943. 


GILBERT A. BARNES, who had served since 1920 as 
head of the department of economics, Ohio Wesleyan 
University (Delaware), died, August 12, at the age of 
fifty-six years. Dr. Barnes was formerly chairman 
of the department of social science, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology (Pittsburgh). 


Other Items 

St. Francis CoLueGce (Fort Wayne, Ind.) will add 
a department of business, beginning with the fall 
term. It will offer courses educating young women 
for many positions in the varied spheres of business 
administration and secretarial work. Young women 
wishing to enroll in the department may obtain fur- 
ther information by writing the Dean, 2701 Spring 
Street, Fort Wayne. 


THE Supreme Court of Texas has ruled that a 
teacher, after signing a contract to serve in one dis- 
trict, may not teach in another school district of the 
state without securing a release from the district with 
which the first contract was made. 


DurinG the fiseal year, 1944-45, approximately 201 
United States re- 
ceived maintenance grants from the Department of 
State. 


Chinese students studying in the 


A PRAGUE radio broadeast on June 26 announced 
that Polish schools are being opened in the Teschen 
The Ministry of Education and Enlightenment 
has issued an order that Polish elementary schools in 


area. 


the area that had been closed under the German occu- 
pation were to be reopened immediately. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY announced early in August 
that a Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps unit with 
an initial quota of two hundred men will be estab- 
lished on the campus at the beginning of the fall 
quarter in September. The university is one of 
twenty-six universities and colleges to receive NROTC 
units in addition to the twenty-seven in operation on 
May 1. Recent legislation expanded the NROTC pro- 
gram from 7,200 to 24,000 men until one year after 
the war and raised the permanent peacetime quota to 
14,000. 


GIFTS approximating $265,000 were reported re- 
cently by M. E. Deutsch, acting president of the Uni- 


versity of California (Berkeley). Of the money 
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given, $105,987 was for research, divided thus: med- 
$6,600, physical science $500, and agriculture $16,- 
966. Grants in aid totaled $9,950; scholarship dona- 
tions amounted to $37,566.34; fellowships $19,800; 
special funds $5,922; miscellaneous monetary gifts 
$33,253; pledges $42,280. In addition were many 
gifts of books for the various libraries and equipment 
and materials for laboratories and research. 


THE University of Michigan has been allotted two 
Federal Works Ageney advances, totaling $29,663, 
for planning additional quarters for married students, 
and a frequency modulation radio station, at a com- 
bined estimated cost of more than a million dollars. 
In announcing the allotments, Baird Snyder, acting 
Federal Works administrator, said that $23,775 will 
be used to blueprint eight fireproof multiple dwellings, 
each to contain twenty-two apartments, ranging from 
one to three rooms. The cost is estimated at $832,900. 
The other advance of $5,888 will be used for planning 
a $175,000 frequeney-modulation radio station, inelud- 
ing a one-story and basement transmitter building, a 
one-story and basement brick house for the resident 
engineer, and 50,000-watt broadcasting equipment. 


Shorter Papers. 
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The station is intended as the master unit of ay Py 
radio chain for the educational system of the Stat 
of Michigan. 







PusuicaTion of three manuscripts on Hispanic j; 
erature will inaugurate the work of the newly founig 
Center of Hispanic Studies at Syracuse Univeriy MMs j 
which will make available a series of graduate-le yma 
courses beginning with the new term in Septenbe reg 
Objectives of the center are to instruct gradyy 
students in the Spanish and Portuguese languyyy 
literatures, history, and geography; and to under 
scholarly investigations in these fields, carrying thy 
through to publication in a series of books and yoy, 
graphs. First volume in the series will be a by} 
by Tomas Navarro-Tomas, Columbia University, » 
“Estudios de fonologia espafiola’”; second, FE, \ 
Torner, University of London, “Materiales par ¢ 
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estudio de la poesia popular espanola.” The t Gra 
volume, now being prepared for the printer, ; Ds ce 





“Manual de bibliografia de la literatura espaiiol: qe” 
hispano-americana” by Homero Seris, former profs 
sor of bibliography at the University of Madrid, wy 
is director of the center. 














INTERSTATE BARRIERS AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

A GREAT deal has appeared in recent years concern- 
ing the diverse methods with which the several states 
meet problems of regulation and control to the un- 
fortunate degree that many state acts seem designed 
to impede the recognized right of free ingress and 
egress on the part of citizens of other states. Al- 
though in harmony with the practice in other provi- 
sions some degree of reciprocity does exist between 
states in the field of education. It may be noted that 
there are a number of ways in which barriers have 
been created to impede the free movement of teachers 
from one state to other states. This fact was made 
clear to the writer in the course of his study in behalf 
of the American Political Science Association Com- 
mittee on the Social Studies, and his purpose here is 
to point out a few of these which seem least defen- 
sible. 

In the field of public education, including the ele- 
mentary schools and junior and senior high schools, 
states have quite generally drawn specifications for 
certification without regard to a general pattern, and 
in the training of teachers still further diversity ap- 
pears among suggested programs in the different 
states and regions. 


Consider first the question of certification. It may 

















in most of the states during the past two decals 
This may be viewed as an effort to create a pertectit 
of teaching. Very generally, the high-school teacie 
is certified on completion’ of four years of «lle 
work, while elementary certification standards rag 
all the way from two to four years of college wot 
To this may be added the fact that strong empl 
has been put upon growth in service through sume 
session work in pursuit of the master’s degree. 
ing that this uniformity is highly desirable, a i 
appears in the certification for the teaching ot p# 
ticular fields. This ranges all the way from the v4 
general requirement of college graduation to a sim 
delineation of the major- and minor-subject cours! 
be completed in order to teach specified subjects | 
would appear that this presents an obstacle 
‘apable teacher from one state who may be sougii y 
school authorities in another state but who will li 
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to attend an extra session of college to secure ® 0 THE 
semester-hours’ credit in the subject or to meet @ I nat 
tification requirements. It would seem reasonablt (iM... suf 
inquire whether there is any threat of dull uniforul = 
should all states agree that all teachers, being = 7 
of the United States, should have had a fully ppe th 
course in American constitutional government. nd po 






Another obstacle is the tendency in certain stat 
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pquire certain courses taken in an institution of the 
articular state. California, for example, requires 
tain work taken in a California college, while Mon- 
pna requires a working knowledge of Montana school 
w, Montana government and history. New Mexico 
pquires a minimum of six hours’ work in a New Mex- 
» institution as a prerequisite to teaching. Okla- 
ma requires Oklahoma history; Oregon requires 
regon history and school law; and Idaho requires 
laho civil government. Arizona, Texas, and Wyo- 
bing require a study of the respective state constitu- 
ous. It may be conceded that a knowledge of local 
‘tory and government is very desirable but it is 


l 


ther far fetched to assume that a teacher coming 


bom another state would lack the professional in- 
pority which would require him or her to become 
equainted with the loeal institutions and law of the 
ea in which he or she expected to teach. 
Granted that there may be some reason for draw- 
¢ certification specifications meticulously, it does not 
em unreasonable to suggest that a pattern of uni- 
nm certification would serve the ends of education 
ni promote the free movement of capable teachers 
«ross state boundaries. Part of this difficulty may 
¢ due to the faet that certification authority is not 
ested in the same type of agency in all states, thus 
iz it difficult to seeure the co-operation of in- 
t necessary to set up a single system of educa- 
[t may be pointed out that certification stand- 
ris and requirements are determined by different 
roups and that oftentimes the conflicting standards 
f different groups collide within the same system. 


lucation may be certification authorities; profes- 
ional associations frequently co-operate and legisla- 
ve bodies add to certification requirements through 
pecial acts, such as the constitution and citizenship 
eis; While in other eases boards of exqaminers per- 
rm the function. In addition to these are regional 
ccrediting associations such as the North Central As- 
ciation and the Southern Association. 


Correspondence 
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It seems ridiculous that such diversity should exist 
in the field which aims at a certain objective; namely, 
the promotion of better teaching, and it seems to 
follow logically that the definition of a good teacher 
should be the same throughout the nation in the in- 
terest of those who receive their training in the 
schools and assume a part in the life of the nation. 
It does not seem, therefore, that an endeavor to sug- 
gest a uniformity of standards for the practice of 
teaching should be open to opposition. Some prog- 
ress is being made in this direction and the writer 
would leave as suggestive points made during series 
of certification conferences in several of the states 
included in the North Central Association. The pro- 
visional agreements are summarized as follows: 

1. A balance of broad general education, professional 
training, and specialization in subject-matter fields (such 
as English, mathematics, the social sciences) should be 
equally desirable in all schools; thus it is possible to 
secure a pattern of uniform minimal standards with pro- 
vision for flexibility to allow experimentation in the sev- 
eral states. To vitalize this problem it is necessary to 
plan continuous ¢@aperative study for improvement of 
the certification program. 

2. There should be a single state teachers-certifying 
agency or board operating under a broad grant of power 
rather than specific legal restrictions. Agencies of the 
several states should maintain a nation-wide co-ordinating 
agency, should bring into conference certifying authori- 
ties, school administrative officials, representatives of 
teacher-training institutions, and members of the teaching 
profession, 

3. Certificates should be limited in time and to well- 
defined areas with provisions for stimulating advanced 
study and inservice training. 


In the end this would seem to make for improve- 
ment of the entire profession and remove barriers 
which prevent able teachers from serving in other 
states. 

Davip W. KNEPPER 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, 
UNIVERSITY oF HOUSTON 





HOULD UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS OF EDU- 
CATION CEASE TO EXIST? 

0 THE Eprror: 

I Have just read your lament at what you call the 

ss suffered by the School of Education at Western 

Feserve University [see ScHoon anp Society, June 
I feel constrained to write to you briefly in the 

Ope that I may relieve to some extent your sorrow 

nd possibly even persuade you to join me in ap- 


plauding the wisdom of the administration of Western 
Reserve. 

Of course, we are both perfectly familiar with the 
early history of American education when that major 
satastrophe occurred, namely the organization of 
separate institutions for the preparation of elemen- 
tary-school teachers. Because secondary and higher 
education were entirely distinct from the education 
of the common people, professional courses in rudi- 
mentary subjects, such as spelling, primary reading, 
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addition, and subtraction, together with a few cursory 
comments on how to teach these subjects were as- 
signed to institutions which admitted students who 
had no remotest contacts with a broad education. 

We know, too, that, 
set up schools of law and medicine and when they 
finally thought it well to distinguish theology from 
did so because the contents 


when colleges and universities 


general education, they 
of courses in law, medicine, and divinity were totally 
different from those taught in ordinary college classes. 

We know that the evolution of American education 
has made the modern secondary school a part of the 
common schools and at the same time has made the 
elementary school the home of so broad an educational 
program that the struggling low-grade normal schools 
had to go through a thorough renovation which was 
something more than a mere expansion of spelling, 
methods of teaching, and the rest. 

We know that the preparation for competent teach- 
ing in the present-day American elementary and sec- 
ondary schools calls for an education of the same sub- 
teaches. If one uses 
in the sense in which 
‘an hardly 


jects that the present-day college 
the words “professional status” 
these words apply to law and the like, one 
desire for teachers the same assignment to special- 
ized courses. 
We know that no professional physicist or historian 
—to use the word “professional” in a less narrow 
sense-——would want to seek his preparation outside a 
high-grade college, such as Western Reserve. 
I feel sure that there is great gain in bridging the 
and college 


from an inita- 


gap between common-school education 
education which resulted historically 
tion of the European duality in society and education. 
Furthermore, I am that, if teachers want to 
escape from the isolationism which has resulted in 
times past from the pretense that they need to have 
in all academic subjects 


sure 


private and diluted courses 
because they are going to teach them, they will be 
much better off to attend colleges where well-equipped 
instructors give the courses. 

Surely college teaching and college teachers have 
much to gain by recognizing that colleges are teaching 
institutions and that their first, to 
prepare teachers for secondary and elementary schools 


chief duties are, 


and, second, to improve their own staffs by consider- 
ing carefully principles of good teaching. The best 
way to make college teachers aware of their duties 
is to bring them into intimate contact with teaching 
problems and with those who are working and pre- 
paring to work in the teaching profession. 

I feel sure that one could give concrete examples of 
the disadvantages of teachers colleges across the street, 
if not across the railroad tracks, from institutions of 


higher education, but I think it undesirable to men- 
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tion any institutions in particular. I write merely to 
invite you to extend congratulations to Wester Re. 
serve on its recent move. A celebration ought t) be 
staged each time we get farther and farther away 
from the sins of 1839 and the three quarters of a 
century following that date. 

CHARLES H. Jypp 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


FURTHER CRITICISMS OF PROFESSIONA, 
SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


To THE EpIToR: 

AneENT the final paragraph in your article on the 
demise of the Western Reserve University’s “" 
of Education (SCHOOL AND Society, June 9), asa 
educator I see nothing “invidious” 
away from the “straight” teachers college. 

On the contrary, I believe it to be a good thing 
The average teacher has a reputation for being rather 
narrow from several standpoints: that of not knoy. 
ing very much outside of his or her own field; thyt 
of not being liberal-minded; that of not being wel. 
read or particularly “cultured”; and that of being in 
general socially inept. 

That being the case, how can these teachers avoid 
passing on these same faults to their pupils? Yw 
cannot develop qualities in others which you do no 
possess yourself, nor can you avoid passing on ie. 
defects, if you have any influence as a teacher. Since 
individuals with these faults do not make intelligent 
citizens, the very purpose of education which is to 
make good citizens is being thwarted. 

That these faults are not characteristic of all teach- 
ers, nor considered faults by all school boards, I wil 
admit for the sake of the argument. But that any 
“teacher from kindergarten up should have any 0! 
them, I will not admit. And I think they are pe 
mainly to the kind of preparation the teacher had. 

My experience with both teachers colleges and lib- 
eral-arts colleges leads me to believe that the teacler- 
training graduate of the liberal-arts college is mor 
likely to be free of these faults than the graduate 0! 
the teachers college, even that connected with a wh 
versity. This is due in part to a rather peculiar lac 
tor having to do with the history of the teachers etl 
lege. 

Beginning with the normal school, 
colleges were more narrow in their training than ! 
liberal-arts college, including less culture, all of which 
was natural enough. The faculty was just as narto", 
passing on to their students those same qualities 
Those students later became faculty members of thet 
own or other teachers colleges (as a random giant 
at catalogues will show in the majority of casts) 
‘arrying on in the same narrow tradition of thert 
It is difficult to do better tha 


in the in. 


the teachers 


own preparation. 
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ne bas been taught, and since the average teachers 
Jlege has a majority of teachers-college graduates 
's faculty, the results are obvious. 

Another factor is the cheapness of tuition charges 
the teachers college, which attracts children of low- 
some families, who are more likely to be narrow to 
_ This helps the situation in no wise, 
though I would not for a minute advocate making 
jucation more costly. On the contrary, it is too 
There are, of course, other reasons 
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Kpensive now. 


Reports. 
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but these will suffice for now. Summing up, I be- 
lieve that a given student will make a better teacher 
after graduation from a liberal-arts college than from 
a teachers college. And I do not believe that the 
“indifference of the public toward teaching as a 
career” is a factor in the trend, but merely that the 
teachers colleges are coming in some eases to realize 


JAMES G. 


their shortcomings. 
JOHNSON 


TEACHER OF JOURNALISM, 
EVANSVILLE (IND.) COLLEGE 





USAFI OFFERINGS IN EDUCATION! 

‘rHIN the past several years, the United States 
rmed Forces Institute has come to have a larger 
nrollment than any other educational institution in 
he world. While the educational opportunities avail- 
ble to servicemen and women through USAFI have 
een described at length in various articles, little has 
ben written concerning the study materials used. A 
sting of the texts used in the USAFI offerings in 
ucation may be of interest as a basis for compari- 
m with courses in civilian institutions. 
Courses of direct interest to students of education 
¢ listed in the USAFI catalog under the heading, 
\ducation and Psychology.” These courses are at 
e college level, and are offered on a correspondence 
sis, with written lessons to be submitted in the cus- 
Buary manner before the end-of-course test can be 
ken. These courses, with the texts used in each, are 


If OWS: 


General Psychology. ‘*A Briefer General Psychology, ’’ 
Gardner Murphy (Harper, 1935), and ‘‘Mental Hy- 


ne and Edueation,’’?’ by Mandel Sherman (Longmans, 


Wew-Type or 
Today’s Schools,’’ by C. C. Ross (Prentice-Hall, 1941). 
‘¢ Adult Edueation,’’ 


Objective Examinations, ‘‘* Measurement 

es of Adult Education. 

yn Bryson (American Book Co., 1936), and 

duit Education in Aetion,’’ edited by Mary L. Ely 
herican Association for Adult Education, 1936). 

Siatistical Methods in Education. ‘‘Statisties in Psy- 

gy and Edueation,’? by Henry E. Garrett (Long- 


There are also a number of texts issued by USAFI 
education manuals, which ean be studied as self- 
ching courses. No lessons are provided, and the 
is sent merely the textbook—usually in a spe- 
| paper-bound edition—upon application for the 
‘se. The student is instrueted to send for the end- 


adent 


ise 
Approved by Thomas C. Brown, Jr., 1st lieutenant, 
» public-relations officer, AACS, OSP and R Center, 


ppard Field, Texas, 


of-course test as soon as he believes that he under- 
stands the material sufficiently well. This examina- 
tion is sent by USAFI to a designated officer, and 
administered under his direction. If it is completed 
satisfactorily, the student is sent a “Certificate of 
” and a record of his educational experi- 
This 
applies as well to the correspondence courses listed 
above. All these courses are available to enlisted 
personnel at an initial registration fee of $2.00. Ad- 
ditional courses may be taken at no extra cost pro- 
vided only that each preceding course is completed 
adequately. Standard textbooks released as USAFI 
education manuals include: 


Proficiency, 
ence will be sent to his college upon request. 


Bossing, ‘‘ Progressive Methods of Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools,’’ 2 volumes (Houghton, Mifflin, 1942). 

DeYoung, ‘‘Introduction to American Public Educa- 
tion’’ (MeGraw-Hill, 1942). 

Douglass, ‘‘ Modern Secondary Education,’’ 2 volumes 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1938). 

Gates, Jersild, McConnell, and Challman, ‘‘ Educational 
Psychology,’’ 2 volumes (Macmillan, 1942). 

Greene, Jorgensen, and Gerberich, ‘‘ Measurement and 
Evaluation in the Secondary School’’ (Longmans, 1943). 

Poffenberger, ‘‘Principles of Applied Psychology’’ 
(Appleton-Century, 1942). 

Reeder, ‘‘ Fundamentals of Public School Administra- 
tion,’’ 2 volumes (Macmillan, 1942). 

Shaffer, ‘‘Psychology of Adjustment,’’ 
Mifflin, 1936). 

Wilds, ‘‘ Foundations of Modern Education’’ (Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1942). 


(Houghton, 


There are, in addition, a variety of college and uni- 
versity extension correspondence courses open to ser- 
vice personnel through USAFI. Generally speaking, 
these courses are recommended for students who wish 
to be certain of securing college credit for their work. 
The current USAFI eatalog lists 61 colleges and uni- 
versities offering courses in education through their 
extension departments. These courses are taken 
directly through the institution offering them, and 
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the government pays half of the cost of approved 
courses taken, up to a maximum of $20.00 for each 


course. i 
DonaLp K. BECKLEY, 


On leave from Rochester (N. Y.) 
Institute of Technology 
PFC, Air Corps, A. U. S 
78TH AAF BAsE UNIT, 
SHEPPARD FIELD, TEXAS 


Recent) Li i; 


An Introduction to Mathematics 
xviii+478. Henry Holt. 1945. 





BoYeER, LEE EMERSON. 

for Teachers. Pp. 
$3.25. 
Provides prospective elementary- and 
teachers with some means of learning about 
significance, and use of mathematics from early 
the present. 


secondary-school 
the nature, 
times to 


° 
BURDETTE, FRANKLIN L. Political Parties: An American 
Way. (Basie American Concept Series.) Pp. 32. 
National Foundation for Education Affairs Committee, 
Inc. 1945. 10¢. 
« 
Evaluation of Student Reactions 
Bulletin of the Graduate 
1945. 


BRYAN, Roy C. ‘‘The 
to Teaching Procedures.’’ 
Division, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 
Single copies $1.00 (quantity rates). 

Addressed primarily to junior- and_ senior-high-school 
teachers, summarizing available information for interpret- 
ing student opinion regarding the teaching situation. 


* 
Puitie A. Opportunities for Higher Education 
in New York State. Part II. ‘‘Non-Degree-Granting 
Institutions.’’ Pp. 77. University of the State of New 
York, Albany, 1945. 


A manual for the use of educational counselors. 


COWEN, 


Edueational Records Bulletin, No. 43. Pp. 68. Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New York 
19. 1945. 

1945 Achievement Testing Program in independent schools, 
and supplementary studies. 


Friendship through Spanish. A Course of Study for the 
Teaching of Spanish in the Elementary Schools. Pp. 
26. Curriculum Laboratory publications, Claremont 
(Calif.) Graduate School. 1945. $4.00 a set, or $1.00 
aunit. P. D. and Ione Perkins, Distributors, P. O. Box 
167, South Pasadena, Calif. 

This course comes in 4 volumes, Unit 1: 
Community Unit 2: Early California. 
Unit 4: South America. 


The Home and 
Unit 3: Mexico. 


GRANVILLE-BARKER, HARLEY. The Use of the Drama. Pp. 
91. Princeton University Press. 1945. $1.50. 
Based on a series of lectures delivered at Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1944. No. 5 in the series of Princeton Books in 
the Humanities. 


e 
JOHNSON, JAMES GIBSON. Avoiding the Editor’s Waste- 
basket. A Publicity Handbook for College and Church. 


Evansville (Ind.) College. 2d Edition. 1945. $1.00. 
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JOHNSON, Roy IvAN, and A. LAURA McGregor. AP 
tice Book in English Skills, Grade 9. Pp. 124 Gj 
and Company. 1945. 52¢. ’ 
This workbook is organized to help pupils 5 
in certain elements of English that require nuit 
practice. Petit 


* 
LENSKI, Lois. Strawberry Girl. Tilustrated py 
author. Pp. 194. Lippincott. 1945. $2.59, ° 


A story for young people describing life in Florida 4 
time when old Florida a changing to new, OL 
Lewis, D. L. (compiled by). A Review of Teohyi, 
English Grammar. Pp. 71. South Caroling Depa 
ment of Education, Columbia. 1945. 
To help correct speaking and writing for seventh. , 


eighth-grade pupils. 
> 


Mopak, MANORAMA R. The Land and the People 


India. Illustrated. (Portraits of the Nations Seris Its 
Pp. 109. Lippincott. 1945. $2.00. en 
Enables readers to become familiar with the culture, ig Chi 
and aspirations of India. Jui 
e tor 
Radar. An Official History of the New Science ae 
Technical Descriptions and Glossary of Radar Ten Ins 
Pp. 30. British Information Services, 30 Rockefd Ser 
Plaza, New York 20. 1945. 
6 


UNRRA Training Center Bulletin. Pp. 15. United \j 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, W, 
ington, D.C. 2d Edition, 1945. 





THE TUITION PLAN . 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 
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The Tuition Plan increases enroll. - 


ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


haneces good will. At 


ieulu 
A descriptive brochure will be sent ~~ 
policy 

to schools and colleges promptly upon Raa. 
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THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. I ren 
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